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A little  sleep,  a little  slumber, 

a little  folding  of  the  hands  to  rest- 
and poverty  will  come  on  you  like  a bandit 
and  scarcity  like  a vagrant. 


PROVERBS  24:33-34 


Blessed  be  the  muses 
for  their  decent, 
dancing  round  my  desk, 
crowing  my  balding  head 
with  laurel. 


ALLEN  GINSBERG 


You  tell  yourself  that  if  now,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  she 
died,  it  would  be  easier  for  you  to  make  her  disappear  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  to  throw  her  into  the  black  water,  it 
would  take  only  a few  minutes  to  throw  a body  as  light  as 
that  into  the  rising  tide,  and  free  the  beal  of  the  stench  of 
heliotrope  and  citron. 


MARGUERITE  DURAS 


SUSANNAH  AND  THE  ELDERS 

Ann  Stotts 


1. 

Tintoretto  saw  her  twice. 

First  with  leg  extended 
toward  a kneeling  servant- 
woman,  other  leg 
bent,  an  act  of  balance. 

To  breast  and  belly 
tilted  in  slow  pivot  as 
with  arm  uplifted, 
her  fingers  draw  strands 
of  hair  apart. 

Dark  eyes  gaze  at  him 
and  her  unknown  beholders. 

In  the  light  of  the  open  window, 
behind  the  leaves,  two  conspirators 
bend  to  receive  the  postured 
beauty  we  take  freely. 

2. 

Again,  breasts  and  eyes 
bending  toward  a propped 
up  looking-glass, 
she  joins  with  us 
in  looking  at  herself. 

Augmented  detail 
like  rays  of  sun  on  water. 

As  she  curves  toward  it, 
the  dark  glass  blends 
with  the  wall  it  leans  against, 
becoming  the  embankment 
for  her  illuminated  sea. 

As  she  sees  the  two  thin  men 

stalking  from  each  side, 

she  turns  back  to  the  mirror  again; 

her  picture,  theirs, 

signifying  nothing 

as  shocking  as  an  unposed  nude. 
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FOR  MY  GRANDSON 

Kate  Lipuma 

I shall  not  teach  him  to  read  and  to  write, 
Or  how  to  put  circles  in  circles 
And  squares  in  squares, 

Nor  vex  his  mind  with  numbers  - 
And  other  such  trivia. 

And  I shall  never  teach  him 
To  color  within  the  lines. 

I shall  teach  him  to  doubt  and  to  wonder. 
I shall  teach  him  to  ask  why. 

And  I may  remember  to  mention 
That  answers  are  often 
- Elusive. 


ON  MY  89th  BIRTHDAY 

John  J.  Poweziak 

Deceased  December  third, 

Twenty  thirty-five. 

In  his  will  the  deceased  requested 
that  you  notify  those  who  knew  him 
to  gather  in  Lincoln  Park  at  10:15 
AM  to  dance  goodbye.  He  was  a baby 
there  in  a photograph  on  the  grass. 
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William  R.  Montgomery 


DESTINY 

Jane  Henry 

Tear  shaped  seeds  nesting 
perfectly  in  apple  heart; 
waiting  assignment. 


NOW  SEEKING  MORE  SUITABLE  EMPLOYMENT 

Walter  J.  Hickey 

In  mid-August  the  town  sat  stillborn.  Vacuum-packed  in  suffo- 
cating heat.  People  were  static,  afraid  that  perspiration  caused  by 
the  slightest  movement  would  be  enough  to  steal  their  last  precious 
ounce  of  fluid  and  merge  their  spirits  with  the  fine,  hot  summer 
dust.  Porch  swings  didn’t  creak,  birds  refused  to  fly  - even  electric 
fans  and  air  conditioners,  like  wise,  old  coolies,  worked  slowly  and 
deliberately  at  their  jobs. 

Russell  Dobbs  didn’t  have  a job.  He’d  lost  it  two  months  ago. 
Since  then  he’d  been  spending  a lot  of  time  thinking  a lot  about  his 
options.  At  his  age,  40,  he’d  be  expected  to  do  something  sensible, 
something  “adult.”  This  narrowed  the  field.  He  needed  a job  without 
pressure.  Something  low-keyed,  routine.  A doctor  had  told  him  to 
learn  to  relax. 

He’d  begun  to  study  meditation,  hoping  that  careful  thought 
would  improve  his  ability  to  make  intelligent  decisions,  but  thinking 
could  be  exhausting  - especially  in  the  heat.  His  kids  voluntarily 
reported  his  progress,  “Mommy,  he’s  staring  again.  He’s  getting  real 
spooky!” 

When  he  was  a kid  had  liked  to  daydream.  To  prolong  the  expe- 
rience, he  practiced  hard,  concentrated  stares  that  blurred  every- 
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thing.  Objects  melted  like  crayons  in  the  sun.  He  was  trying  it  now 
and  it  still  worked.  It  was  like  slipping  into  a peculiar  state  of 
awareness,  or  going  into  a trance,  and  it  helped  keep  him  cool. 

His  wife  was  working  up  a sweat  trying  to  clean  the  burnt 
remains  of  dinner  from  the  skillet,  while  he  just  sat  there  staring. 
Every  once  in  a while  she  looked  over  at  him,  rolled  her  eyes  and 
made  smacking  sounds  of  disgust. 

He  was  getting  up  the  energy  to  do  something.  Maybe  get  a 
haircut  before  the  grocery  shopping.  He  was  supposed  to  look  for 
work  today  but  he’d  decided  he  didn’t  have  the  energy.  One  of  the 
big  discount  stores  was  mass  hiring,  and  though  he  could  probably 
snag  a job,  he  didn’t  want  to.  He  thought,  “I  can  do  better,  and  with 
Dora  working  we’re  not  starving  to  death.” 

U sually  active,  not  industrious  by  any  means  but  consistent,  he’d 
nurtured  a lethargy  lately  that  was  so  strong  he’d  gone  back  to  the 
doctor.  “Maybe  it’s  a low  grade  infection,  Doc,  or  the  beginning  of 
Alzheimer’s.  I don’t  feel  sick  but  why  take  chances?”  He  always  tried 
to  provide  the  doctor  optional  prognoses.  “Besides,  it’s  so  hot!  The 
weather  would  make  anybody  sick.” 

St.  Louis  had  been  under  a “heat  warning”  for  the  last  week  and 
several  older  people  had  died.  One  guy  died  watching  game  shows 
in  the  afternoon.  At  least  that’s  what  he  appeared  to  be  doing  when 
his  neighbor  found  him.  The  news  said  it  was  108  in  the  house  and 
the  guy  kept  all  his  doors  and  windows  locked.  It  was  a high  crime 
area. 

Russell  stared  through  the  glass  doors  of  the  kitchen  into  the 
backyard.  His  eyes  rolled  slightly  and  his  muscles  started  to  relax. 
Everything  in  his  visual  path  spilled  over  like  a tipped  palette. 

“Why  don’t  you  do  something  if  you’re  bored?”  Dora’s  got  a 
voice  like  sheet  metal.  He  jumped  and  clutched  at  his  heart. 

“Jesus  Christ,  Dora!  I’m  not  bored.  I’m  just  thinking  for  a minute 
and  then  I’m  gonna  go.” 

“Well,  we  need  decaf  and  Tampax.” 

“Jesus.  I’m  really  sick  of  this  shit.Ya  know  this  happens  every 
month.  I’d  think  you’d  catch  on  by  now.  You’re  41  years  old.” 

“Line!  Don’t  buy  it.  I’ll  just  bleed  all  over  the  place.” 

“I’ll  get  em,  but  it’s  the  last  time.  Next  time  forget  it.” 


God  it  was  hot!  He’d  forgotten  the  barber  shops  were  elosed  on 
Mondays  so  he  stopped  in  the  park  to  look  at  the  grocery  list  and  map 
out  a strategy.  He  liked  to  rewrite  the  list  so  it  followed  the  layout  of 
the  store  and  got  him  out  of  there  a lot  faster.  Dora  wrote  things 
down  as  they  occurred  to  her.  Haphazardly.  Then,  at  the  store,  she 
would  sort  through  coupons;  scrutinize  the  salt  content;  look  for  “No 
Cholesterol”  slapped  onto  the  labels  and  check  for  the  cheapest 
price  even  if  it  only  amounted  to  pennies.  “They  add  up  you  know.” 
In  a million  years,  she’d  have  a million  dollars. 

He  was  sitting  in  a park  full  of  kids  with  mommies  and  baby 
sitters  of  all  stripes,  from  middle-aged  singles  to  high  schoolers  off 
for  the  summer.  Only  the  kids  didn’t  seem  to  mind  the  weather. 
They  played  their  games  with  the  intensity  of  addicts.  It  was  mid- 
morning and  the  heat  of  the  day  was  yet  to  come,  but  it  was  already 
steaming.  Later,  even  the  kids  would  be  indoors.  The  afternoon  sun 
could  wring  people  out  like  rags  and  the  heat  became  so  oppressive 
even  flies  seemed  to  breath  hard.  It  was  becoming  as  much  a part  of 
summer  as  baseball  and  mosquitos. 

Sweat  pooled  around  his  eyebrows.  Salty,  it  ran  down  into  his 
eyes,  and  he  wiped  his  face  on  his  sleeves.  Russell  leaned  back  to  get 
comfortable  and  he  practiced  his  stare.  He  let  himself  relax  and  the 
kids  seemed  to  freeze;  then  everything  blurred  and  the  noise  took 
over.  His  breathing  slowed  and  he  drifted... 

It  was  October  in  Chicago  and  there  was  a naked  woman 
walking  down  Michigan  Avenue.  She  wasn 't  drunk  or  battered.  She 
didn 't  appear  crazy.  She  appeared  to  be  marvelously  healthy,  pink- 
cheeked and  smiling,  and  chugged  up  the  Avenue  under  a fairly  good 
head  of  steam.  People  can  be  oblivious  to  most  anything  in  a large 
city.  But  it  was  3 o'clock;  rush  hour  was  getting  underway  in  the 
city's  advertising  district.  The  Chicago  Police  wrapped  her  in  a 
blanket  and  took  her  away.  He  read  all  of  this  in  the  newspaper. 

His  office,  where  he  read  the  papers  every  morning,  was  a 
cubicle  splashed  with  80-watts  of  white  Sylvania  glare.  He  was  a 
public  relations  man  — professional  flim-flam.  He  sat  behind  a stan- 
dard desk  littered  with  multi-leveled  piles  of  notes,  drafts  of  stories, 
media  kits,  photos.  He  wished  he  'd  been  on  the  street  yesterday  to  see 
the  lady.  He  wondered  about  the  color  of  her  hair.  He  thought  about 
her  breasts  — picturing  shapes,  sizes,  hues.  They  were  flushed,  crim- 
son, but  they  weren't  cold.  They  were  warm,  firm,  with  an  athletic 
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tautness  that  pointed  them  toward  Polaris... 

"Wake  up,  Mr..  You'll  get  sick  if  you  sleep  here.  It's  too  hot."  A 
skinny  kid  with  a rodent  face  poked  him  with  a Wiffle  Ball  bat. 

"ALRIGHT!  I'M  NOT  ASLEEP,  THANK  YOU!"  He  always 
woke  up  sounding  angry,  whether  he'd  had  five  minutes  or  all  night. 
He  always  felt  drugged,  always  felt  like  when  he  slept  his  heart  went 
to  sleep  too.  He  wiped  his  face  on  his  sleeve  and  checked  his  pocket 
for  the  grocery  list 

As  he  walked,  he  asked  himself  how  he  would  accurately 
describe  his  four  decades  of  life.  Uneventful!  He  considered  Viet- 
nam, the  Kennedy  assassination  and  his  mother's  death  as  the 
benchmarks  in  his  otherwise  "cradle  to  grave"  existence.  His  mar- 
riage, children,  education  were  all  uniform,  routine  facts  of  life;  all 
strikingly  similar  to  millions  of  other  people.  He  was  just  the  same. 
No  difference!  Murderers,  bums  and  maniacs  were  at  least  differ- 
ent. Sameness  mortified  him. 

He  stepped  from  the  curb  into  the  street  and  was  jolted  by  the 
sound  of  screaming  tires  on  hot  pavement.  He  turned  his  upper  body 
back  toward  the  sidewalk,  and  pivoting,  crudely  executed  a Veronica 
just  in  time  to  escape  being  slammed  by  a square,  grey  Subaru. 

The  driver  laid  on  the  horn.  “Wake  up.  Dickhead!  Next  time  I’ll 
knock yer  ass  across  the  street.”  His  tires  screamed  again  as  he  made 
the  comer  and  was  gone. 

Russel  was  shaking  hard.  He  needed  to  sit  down  somewhere  and 
staked  his  claim  in  someone’s  front  yard  because  it  looked  clean, 
well-mowed,  safe.  A womb  with  astro-turf.  He  practiced  breathing, 
deep  from  the  diaphragm.  He  could  be  dead.  It  was  that  close.  Or 
maybe  he  wouldn’t  have  died  for  a week  or  so,  and  every  bone  in  his 
body  would  have  been  shattered  like  a sheet  of  safety  glass. 

He  could  have  been  killed  all  right.  But  worse  was  realizing  that 
maybe  it  didn’t  matter.  A thousand  spiders  crawl  out  of  an  egg  and 
one  or  two  smashed  flat  really  don’t  make  any  measurable  differ- 
ence. There’s  just  too  many  of  them.  And  they’re  all  the  same.  He 
thought  about  this  a long  time,  staring.  Placing  his  life  in  freeze- 
frame.  After  a few  minutes,  he  took  his  own  pulse  and  then  closed 
his  eyes,  “just  for  a few  minutes.” 

From  where  he  sat  he  knew  it  was  her  leaving  the  grocery  store. 
It  had  been  maybe  twenty  years  since  he’d  seen  her.  But  he  knew  it 
was  Jill  by  the  way  seeing  her  seized  his  guts  and  throat.  She  was  with 


her  mother  and  a little  girl  with  her  own  fine,  white-chocolate  hair. 
She  had  the  same  walk  - a familiar,  naive  bounce.  She  still  looked 
delicate,  fragile,  beautiful.  He  had  loved  her  deeply  once.  But  she 
wasn’t  part  of  his  grand  design.  When  he’d  seen  her  picture  in  a 
wedding  announcement  some  years  ago,  he’d  seized  up  just  like  now. 

He  watched  them  move  through  the  parking  lot  toward  a station 
wagon,  her  mother  and  daughter  content  to  chatter  along.  He 
thought  about  racing  over  to  her  and  saying  - Hello!  About  the 
wonderfully  happy  reunion.  About  seeing  her  eyes  again.  Did  they 
wrinkle  when  she  smiled?  Was  she  ready  to  leave  her  husband?  Just 
waiting  for  the  opportunity? 

Or  did  she  love  her  husband? 

Was  she  happy?  Wealthy  and  content?  Were  her  memories  dif- 
ferent than  his?  Was  he  a pleasant  memory? 

He  sat  and  stared  at  her  car,  watching  till  it  drove  back  through 
twenty  years  of  time  and  space  to  the  past.  Back  to  Chicago  or  New 
York.  He’d  heard  once  where  she  lived,  but  couldn’t  remember.  He 
would  meet  her  again  someday  when  they  could  be  alone  and  talk.  In 
five  minutes  they’d  be  in  love  again.  Benewed.  Two  sad-eyed  inno- 
cents, who  were  simply  predetermined:  programmed  by  a cynical 
God  with  a cruel.  Woody  Allen  sense  of  humor. 

Now  they  could  be  together.  Discard  the  baggage  of  yesterday. 
Rebuild.  Now  content.  The  long  prison  sentences  of  their  past 
decisions  were  over.  Just  to  look  into  her  face  and  know  that  at  last 
everything  right  is  enough. 

Russell  felt  nourished  now.  He  could  go  on.  Take  the  next 
step.  Move  slowly  and  deliberately  this  time.  Think  things  out 
first.  But  now  he’d  better  get  the  shopping  done  and  go  home. 
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UPSTAIRS/DOWNSTAIRS 

Jean  Nagel  Stonesifer 

Thank  God  we  don’t  live 

in  one  of  those  efficiency  apartments. 

For  instance 

today  I have  chosen  the  upstairs; 

you  the  downstairs. 

This  way  we  can  avoid  all  talk  of  separation 

seeking  help 
the  kids 
the  house 
the  finances 

Soon,  however,  I’ll  go  downstairs. 

There  are  decisions  to  be  made. 

What  time  do  we  put  the  roast  in 

for  Sunday  dinner? 
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Dahid  Rohdtk 


PETRIFIED 


A gaggle  of  geese  suffered  giggles, 

When  dawdling  while  waddling  home. 

They  stopped  to  puzzle  a muzzle, 

Which  was  huffing  and  puffing  with  foam. 

“Mad  dog!”  cried  the  goose  in  the  middle. 

As  the  geese  muddled  and  huddled  about. 
They  were  stricken  with  fear  by  a near 
Suspicious  and  pernicious  snout. 

Still  they  struggle  to  snuggle  together 
An  ailing  and  paling  battalion. 

Perhaps  they  will  waken,  their  fear  mistaken; 
For  gone  is  the  nasal  rapscallion. 


LUNCH  TIME 

Deborah  Joyce 


The  black  and  white  soap  opera 
hums  over  the  appliances 
when  a news  flash  breaks  in 
to  show  canned  astronauts- 
and  my  memory  recalls 
I once  desired  weightlessness 
zero  gravity  somersaults 
but  I forgot  how  to  love 
while  remembering  other  recipes 
and  choking  dreams 
hiss  their  dying  breath 
among  the  steaming  pots  and  pans. 


A PORTRAIT  OF  MY  SISTER 
AS  DAVID  ROWIE 

L.E.  Wilson 

My  sister  divides  like  a cell 

I see  her  in  Laura  Ashley  and  roses 

long  yellow  hair  tied  back  with  red  silk 

her  white  throat  to  hang  jewels  upon 

her  slim  fingers  to  sparkle  with  sapphires 

then  she  is  slender  and  tight  and  hard 

in  black  leather  jeans  and  stainless  steel 

her  beauty  offending  the  eye,  so  armored 

my  sister  births  herself  from  her  own  forehead 

dangerous  with  spear  and  fist  and  improper,  precise  words 

nothing  escapes  her  curious  brown  eye 

you  can  see  the  corners  of  her  red  lips 

lift,  and  twitch,  not  quite  a smile 

but  she  is  laughing  inside 

and  it  will  become  a painting  or  a song 

she  might  streak  her  hair  with  purple 

and  her  eyelids  might  simmer  amber  and  peacock  blue 

cartoon  lightning  laddering  a white  face 

if  a puppy  dies,  she  will  cry 

if  I bring  her  irises  and  sweet-briar,  she  will  cry 

but  she  laughs  when  strangers  eat  cliches 

feeding  herself  on  tea-gowns  and  spiked  bracelets 

on  green  mascara  and  a tartan  shawl  from  Edinburgh 

on  red  lips  smiling  and  roses  with  bleeding  thorns 
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ME  LADY 

Carl  L.  Sandquist 

She’s  changin  her  dress  again, 
wants  me  attention 
she  does. 

Oh  nivir  mind 
that  she's  had  it 
all  year  from  me. 

The  early  spring  buds 
that  graced  her  lovely  limbs 
in  perfumed  blossoms 
of  pink  and  white 
raised  me  blood 
and  she  knows  it. 

That’s  when  she  put  on  the  green  dress 

and  bid  me 

lie  beneath 

her  dappled  shade 

and  doze 

through  sleepy  summer  afternoons 

reading  verse 

and  watching  birds 

raise  their  families 

in  her  hair. 


In  the  fall 
she  gave 

her  round  red  apples 
to  me, 

like  the  Greek  lady 
in  the  wall  pieture 
droppin  grapes 
into  the  mouth 
of  that  horned  fellow 
named  Bacchus. 

Me  lips 

kissed  her  firm  white  apple  meat 
and  heavenly  juices 
caressed  my 
questing  tongue. 

Now  she’s  puttin  on  the  orange  and  red  dress. 
Has  a touch  of  green  lace. 

Like  the  fall  frocks 

the  young  girls  are  wearing. 

It  won’t  be  long 

and  I won’t  be  seein  her 

for  awhile. 

Same  story 
every  year. 

The  cruel  north  wind 
blows  her  pretty  dress  away 
and  I can’t  look  at  her  no  more. 

After  all 

no  real  gentleman 
stares  at 
a naked  lady. 
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IN  DEFENSE 

Grace  L.  Hayley 


Sometimes, 

when  pressed  to  justify 
the  “Why?”  or  “Why  not?” 
of  a given  situation, 

I fall  back  on  that  timeworn  phrase 
“Just  because...” 
and  sometimes, 
if  Fm  lucky, 

that  will  satisfy  the  questioner 

and  he  will  go  away 

and  thus  I will  have  saved 

from  his  close  and  critical  scrutiny 

the  gossamer  structure 

of  my  rationale. 


BALMY 

Michael  Burke 

I don’t  know  what  the  hell  Marion  Smith  is  talking  about. 
I’m  sitting  on  our  back  porch  -steaming  on  our  back  porch,  really, 
my  wife  and  I have  just  had  another  fight  - and  Marion  Smith  pulls 
up,  gets  out  of  her  station  wagon,  walks  up  to  the  porch  and  says, 
“Hi.  Balmy  day,  isn’t  it?” 

Marion  Smith  and  her  husband,  Noel,  live  downstairs  in 
our  two  flat.  My  wife  and  I live  - if  you  can  call  it  living  - upstairs. 

“Sure,”  I say.  “Balmy.” 

Marion  opens  her  apartment  door,  steps  inside,  shuts  the 
door  behind  her.  I slouch  down  a little  further  into  one  of  the  two 
green  lawn  chairs  we  keep  set  up  on  the  porch. 

“What  the  hell  is  she  talking  about?”  I say  aloud.  "It’s  not 
balmy.  It’s  humid.  It’s  sticky.  It’s  about  to  rain.” 

I think  about  all  that  for  an  angry  moment  and  then 
realize  that  it  has  given  me  another  chance  for  a frustrated  sigh 
and  one  more  reason  to  groan,  “Wo-men...”  My  wife  would 
probably  say  it’s  balmy,  too. 

The  Smith’s  door  opens  again  and  Marion  staggers  out- 
side tugging  a brown  plastic  bag  down  the  porch  steps,  across  the 
lawn  to  the  side  of  the  garage  where  we  keep  the  trash  cans.  When 
she  walks  to  the  porch,  she  smiles. 

“So,”  she  says.  “How  you  doing?” 

“Fine,”  I say. 

“Well,”  she  says.  “It  sure  is  balmy.” 

She  slips  back  into  her  apartment,  closing  her  door  before 
I can  say  a word. 

Like  hell  it’s  balmy,  I tell  myself.  Then  I wonder  just  what 
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in  the  world  my  wife  might  be  doing  upstairs. 

Noel  Smith  pulls  up,  gets  out  of  his  convertible,  walks 
up  to  the  porch  and  says,  “Hello.”  I nod.  He  opens  the  door 
to  his  apartment,  then  pauses  and  looks  at  me  over  his 
shoulder.  “How  you  doing?”  he  asks, 
fine,  Isay.  fine. 

He  grins  and  then  he  looks  back  at  me  and  says  it: 
“Balmy  day,  isn’t  it?” 

I can’t  take  any  more  of  this.  I bolt  from  the  chair  and 
clench  my  fists.  Noel  looks  startled,  but  just  then  Marion 
rushes  out  from  inside,  throws  her  arms  around  his  waist  and 
kisses  him  on  the  neck  and  mouth.  “I  missed  you  all  day  today, 
honey,”  she  says.  “I’m  so  happy  you’re  home.”  She  pulls  him 
inside  and  he  closes  the  door  with  a quick  tap  from  his  foot. 

I’m  left  stewing  on  the  porch.  It  starts  to  rain. 


R.O.  Ketman 


I HATE  FISHING 

Catherine  T.  Wagner 


I never 
eould  stand 
to  plunge 
the  shiny 
gold  hook 
into 

the  pink 
tender 
squirming 
sticky 

slimy  worm 
and  leave  him 
hanging  there 
twisting  turning 
curling  writhing 
spasmodically 
in  pain 
and  agony, 
begging 
for  me 

to  release  him. 

I hid  him 

in  the  dirt  by  my  foot 

and  told  dad  I was  tired  of  fishing. 


...BUT  YOU  WERE  THERE  WITH  THE  DUCK 

Veronica  Jean 

Spasmodically,  my  eyeballs  popped  out  on  the  floor, 

...but  you  were  there  with  the  duck 
and  I knew  this  meant  something, 
though  I couldn’t  say  just  what. 

...like  the  time  the  elevator  got  stuck 
and  we  sang  “American  Pie”. 

...like  the  time  we  both  dreamt  that  we  were  eating 
cinnamon  toast  in  the  shower. 

...like  the  time  our  plane  ran  out  of  fuel 
at  the  end  of  the  runway. 

I groped  around  for  my  eyeballs 
but  you’d  already  snatched  them  up. 

You  handed  me  the  duck... and  I knew  this  meant  something, 
though  I couldn’t  say  just  what. 

And  you  replied,  “Destiny,  my  friend,  is  as  blind 
as  luck.” 


Kris  Jatczak 


DANGER  OF  ASSAULT 

Sylvia  Rudolph 

Obscene  ads 
Batter  my  eyes 
Titillating  fragrances 
Invade  my  nostrils 
Microchip  pitches 
Pound  my  ears 
Materialistic  seductions 
Rob  my  thoughts 
Sensual  assaults 
To  reading  magazines 
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AN  ENGLISH  INSTITUTION 

Sally  Wood 


He’s  a cross 


word  man 

One  across 

Knowledgeable  man 
takes  a front  position 
in  street  (six  letters) 

Cryptic 

Often  obscure 

Ten  down 

Form  of  set 

He  probes 
hidden  meanings 
on  the  page 

on  which  you  can  get 
nothing?  (6) 

101  down 

He’s  a word  man 

Society’s  best  part? 
That’s  very  funny!  (6) 

a national  enquirer 
looking  for  clues 

75  across 

Not  a particular 
individual  (7) 

Conjuring 
with  dictionaries 

Solutions  seldom 

elude 

him 

Seven  down 

Amongst  tottering  peers 
always  keep  trying  (9) 


Words  sometimes  fail  me  . . . not  the  word  man 

He’s  quite  quiet 
in  his  quest  for 
control 


Precise  definitions 
please  him 


Don’t  interrupt 
his  ritual 
dissection 


Forty  down 

Symbol  of  nations’  mood 
that  gives  one  firm  footing  (9) 


Three  down 

But  it  does  not  produce 

a cube-root  (5-4) 

Four  across 
Control  before 
division  (7) 


Eleven  across 
English  in  newspapers 
shows  passion  (5) 


cryptic  crossword  man 


she  often  drew  on  the  sheets.  Webs. 

This  was  her  way  of  saying  good  bye. 

Sometimes  she  caught  things  (a  fish!  in  the  Mississippi!) 
but  that  never  stopped  the  river  flowing;  ebbed  nothing 
not  even  her  mind  you  don’t  tell  her  you  know  this. 

She  does  her  laundry  late  at  nite-the  janitors  know  her  now,  but 
she  may  have  introduced  them. 

one  never  can  tell  with  those  flighty  types 
April,  she  snared  a man  in  her  pillow  but  he  struggled  and  she  had 
to  cut  him  out  before  they  both  died  of  it  all,  but  that’s  just  the 
way  it  is  these  days  with  the  man  and  woman  - 1 know, 
she  drew  on  my  sheets  once- 
And  that  she  said  Will  cure  you. 

The  mural  on  the  walls  may  have  distracted  me,  but  I never  got 
the  chance  to  go  to  the  laundrette  with  her  and  her  sheets. 

She  hid  them  in  hefty  bags  so  no  one  would  know. 

They  were  white  before  but  now  they’re  red- 
Maybe  she’s  in  love  or  maybe  she’s  dead  though 
whatever  it  is.  I’m  sure  she  knows  it. 

I never  saw  her  sleep; 

it  must  have  been  slow  coming. 


Marlene  Delian 
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Katy  Y.  Liang 


ANNUNCIATION  IN  LYON 

Larry  Turner 

A bureaucratic  angel  with  gilded  curls 
emphasizes  with  missing  finger 
his  message.  His  ivory  tunic,  olive  cloak 
are  decorated  with  golden  flowers 
like  celestial  paw  prints. 

He  has  mislaid  his  wings, 

but  the  hooks  on  his  shoulders  remain. 

Mary’s  right  arm,  hinged  at  elbow  and  shoulder, 
is  raised  to  guard  her  virgin  womb. 

The  left,  in  her  bewilderment,  has  fallen  off. 

She  leans  away  from  the  news 

as  when  she  was  a tree 

she  would  curve  from  unexpected  wind. 

Then  she  wore  bark; 

now  her  brown  dress  is  covered 

with  white  four-petalled  flowers. 

Her  hair,  close  bobbed  against  her  head, 

suggests  more  years 

than  her  budding  breasts  reveal, 

but  fewer  than  the  five  hundred 

she  has  stood  listening.  Her  face 

is  wary,  mouth  straight,  eyes  turned  askance. 

She  doesn't  understand  all  this, 

but  it  sounds  a lot 

like  things  she’s  been  warned  against. 


THE  TRUTH  OF  IT 

Jane  Scoville 

Yesterday 
My  son  said 

He’d  rather  be  with  friends; 
That  what  he  wanted 
Right  then 

Was  to  get  away  from  me! 

I wish  my  mind 

Hadn’t  done  a flashback  then- 

To  him. 

In  his  highchair, 

Plump  and  silent, 

Refusing  to  eat 

Unless  my  hand  held  the  spoon: 
How  he’d  clench  his  mouth. 
Shake  his  head. 

And  point  his  baby  finger 
Straight  at  me.... 

But  that  was  then. 

Now  he  sulked  on  the  couch 
Across  from  me. 

Waved  his  arms. 

Liked  to  disagree. 

Liked  to  make  a fool  of  me- 
Which  he  could- 
Even  when  I knew 
I was  eons  smarter  than  him 
(And  his  whole  shitload 
Of  teenage  friends). 

There  was  nothing 
I could  say; 

I called  him  a jerk  anyway 
And  felt  hot  tears 
As  he  stormed  upstairs, 
Slammed  his  door. 

And  grabbed  the  phone. 

I could  hear  him 
From  downstairs 
Where  I sat  alone- 
A boy  breaking  away 
From  his  mother... 

And  there  was 
Nothing  I would  do 
But  watch  him  go. 


Joan  Crawford 


SHOW. 

Emily  Suchomski 
Soon 

will  come  now 
the  moon 
beeming  nytlee 
don’t  missit 


ooo. 


BATH 

David  D.  Richard 

Running  water,  a constant  murmur, 

mirror  trickling  steam, 

the  strong,  clean  smell  of  soap 

I follow  the  line  of  her  arm, 
the  curve  of  her  belly,  the 
arch  of  her  foot 

Water  splashed  onto  her  face, 
over  her  breasts 

She  reclines,  humming  an  old  song 

Carefully,  she  steps, 

first  one  foot,  then  the  other 

A towel  rubs  her  dry  and  new 

Still  her  hair  falls  like  rain 
onto  her  naked  shoulders 

When  we  embrace,  it  is  summer: 

the  scent  of  a storm, 

passing 
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Venus  Cramer 


KILLER 

Rich  Cermak 

“pity,  approach 
terror,  escape” 

escape  the  bent,  hooded 
notion— near  now- 
rustling  its  robes 

the 

looming  stab  of  motion 

horrible  that 
it’s  so  slow 


VIN  TULLY  MONS. 

Jim  Radzom 

I thought  I had 
I have  a bloody  lip 

winced  and  drip 
Tooth  hole 
I swear  and 

TOOTH  and  fucking  “Gee  Wiz” 
I saw  it  back  and 

Ran  for  a while  until  bored 
I fell  into  its  mouth 
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LA  LAGARTIJA  Y LA 
CULEBRA 

John  Louis  Steen 

Yo  soy  una  lagartija  fea 
baja  y gorda 

Yo  me  arrastro  en  el  suelo 
del  desierto 
caliente  y arido 

Pero — T ambi'en 

Yo  soy  una  eulebra  bella 
larga  y suave 
Yo  me  am  ago  en  el  lugar 
de  la  grieta 
ealiente  y humeda 


Matthew  Mullen 


ROCK  TRIPE 

Patricia  K Armstrong 

Belly  buttoned 
to  these  bare  rocks 
my  blackness  soaks  up 
six  months  of  sun 
to  store  against 
the  Arctic  night. 

Breathing  sharply 
crystallized  air, 
drinking  hoar  frost, 

I survive,  thrive. 
Spreading  wrinkled 
reticulations, 
my  frog-engraved 
boutonnieres  like 
satin  carnations 
decorate  so 
slowly,  surely, 
each  bare  rock. 

Patiently, 

quietly, 

I await  the 
starving  Inuit, 
shipwrecked  whaler, 
lost  explorer. 

With  untasty 
nourishment  I 
save  the  dying 
bring  hope  for  life 
with  my  black  drapes 

or  build  the  cairn 
to  mark  the  spot 
for  those  who  came 
too  late,  too  late. 


POP  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Heidi  Mees 

Enter  Miss  Bluff 
Pink  frills  and  full  skirts. 

Please  call  me  Faith 

She  wasped  the  cocktail  crowds. 

Oh  no  thank  you,  dear, 

I don’t  drink 

Just  a lemonade  for  me. 

As  the  red-cheeked  roar 
Of  the  evening  passed  on. 

The  bald,  ape-faced  scientist 
Queried,  tell  me  Faith, 

What  was  it  like 
Out  in  the  Bush. 

Beautiful  suns  banana-peel  yellow 
(She  swings  neurotically 
on  the  wicker  sofa.) 

I am  certain  I know 
The  essence  of  it  all  now. 

As  the  scientist  hawked 
About  subsistence  levels. 
Domination  patterns  and  mating. 
Faith  fluttered  through  the  air 
Proclaiming  like  an  angel. 

That’s  just  the  way  we  humans  are. 
Moving  closer  to  the  door, 

Away  from  the  Cold  Duck 
Bubbles  of  the  statistician. 

Exits  Miss  Bluff. 
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WELL,  USE  IT  OR  LOSE  IT 

Robert  Ramsay 


It’s  a trite  old  statement  that  some  of  the  strangest  events 
occur  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  fact,  and 
I recently  experienced  something  quite  unique  in  the  checkout  line 
of  a local  supermarket. 

In  front  of  me,  in  the  “express”  line  (which  always  becomes 
localized  by  an  unpriced  item  which  has  to  be  verified  through  a 
series  of  endlessly  unanswered  pages,  like,  “grocery  manager,  price 
needed  at  checkout  eleven,”  or  by  some  malingerer,  pretending  she 
wasn’t  aware  that  she  had  stuffed  her  cart  with  twenty-seven  prod- 
ucts more  than  the  maximum  of  ten)  was  this  woman  of  perhaps 
forty-five  years. 

She  was  clad  in  a kind  of  calico  jumper,  which  I am  certain 
was  at  least  twelve  years  old,  faded  from  a thousand  launderings,  and 
over  which  she  wore  a brown  cardigan  sweater  that  definitely  came 
from  some  army  issue  (probably  WWI)  and  may  well  have  been  a 
custom  design  for  a general  officer,  perhaps  for  even  John  J. 
Pershing,  himself. 

The  most  startling  feature  about  this  female  was  not  her  size, 
which  I am  positive  amounted  to  at  least  two-hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  - though,  the  Lord  knows  - that  was  startling  enough,  but 
what  really  fascinated  me,  as  well  as  a goodly  number  of  other 
shoppers,  into  a state  of  quasi-hypnotism,  was  her  handbag,  if  one 
could  afford  it  such  a demeaning  identity. 

As  an  amateur  gemologist,  I made  a hasty  but  accurate 
appraisal  of  the  purse,  having  been  given  time  to  do  so  by  the  usual 
futile  paging  by  the  checkout  person,  who,  I think,  wanted  to  know 
if  the  price  of  a particular  can  of  tomato  sauce  was  thirty-three  cents 
or  three  for  a dollar. 

In  any  case,  the  purse,  the  handbag,  or  whatever  one  might 
call  it,  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  be  an  evening  clutch  bag.  It  was 
studded  with  at  least  thirty  diamonds,  twenty- five  emeralds  and  ten 
rubies,  framed  by  eighteen-carat  struts  on  all  four  sides,  and  laced  up 
and  down  between  the  rows  of  precious  stones  with  pure  gold  lame. 


over  a base  of  the  richest  black  four-ply  satin  I have  ever  seen.  The 
value  of  this  gaudy  treasure  - something  which  should  have  been 
carried  by  Liz  Taylor  or  Joan  Collins  to  the  Academy  Awards 
extravaganza  - 1 guessed  to  be  about  fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 

At  last  the  checker  received  the  information  that  the  tomato 
sauce  up  front  was  indeed  three-for-a-dollar,  dispatched  the  shop- 
per concerned  and  turned  her  attention  to  the  fat  lady  with  the 
dazzling  clutch  bag,  and  quickly  checked  through  a pitiful  assort- 
ment of  some  seven  items,  among  which,  I well  remember,  were  a 
box  of  generic  cereal,  a one-pound  carton  of  lard  (I  didn’t  even  know 
they  made  that  stuff  anymore)  and  two  cans  of  hominy.  From  her 
regal  purse,  to  pay  for  her  groceries,  the  fat  lady  extracted  food 
stamps! 

That  was  too  much  for  me  and,  while  ten  or  twelve  other 
startled  shoppers  stood  gawking,  I blurted  out: 

“Excuse  me.  Madam,  but  that  is  the  most  magnificent 
handbag  I have  ever  seen.  May  I ask  where  you  got  it?” 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  she  cheerily  replied.  “I  won  this  bag  on  The 
Wheel  of  Fortune.  Isn’t  it  beautiful?" 

“Yes,  Madam,  it  is  much  more  than  beautiful,"  I said,"  and  it 
goes  perfectly  with  your  paisley  sneakers.” 


Flora  Carla  Caputo 
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Lanier 


LASZLO  TALKS  TO  GOD  ABOUT  LASZLO’S  ROLE 

Pat  Brown 

I’ve  spoken  before  about  the  perplexity  in  the  world: 
the  rules  & manifestations  that  seem  somewhat 
less  than  well-conceived  or  thoughtfully  deployed: 
platypi,  for  example,  or  abstract  art  & modern  poetry 
(snips  of  this  & that,  jumbles  of  non  sequiturs  ) or 
brassiere  fasteners,  God  knows!  - well,  I’m  sure  You  do, 
you  have  Your  reasons  for  these,  but 

what’s  Your  reason  for  me,  Laszlo?  I know  someone  has  to 

sell  shoes,  and  I sell  them  with  diligence,  if  not  joy  - but 

what’s  my  purpose?  Am  I a benchmark,  a baseline 

for  the  Brents  & Brandis  encountering  me  to  measure 

how  far  they’ve  come?  Or  am  I an  experimental  factor  - 

just  like  the  the  control  group,  minus  one  feature  of  consequence 

(say,  looks  ...  or  charm  ...  or  charisma)  - in  your  Cosmic  Lab? 

Perhaps  I’m  Your  Divine  Canary,  sensitive 

to  some  faint  psychic  toxin,  whose  demise 

will  warn  You  things  have  gone  too  far. 

At  least  these  roles  all  serve  some  end;  I beg  that 

I not  be  burdensome  or  useless  in  Your  Scheme. 

I need  to  know  I am  not  repugnant,  not  of  a kind  with 
halitosis  or  farts;  not  vexatious  in  the  manner  of 
child-proof  bottlecaps  or  impotence  or  clattering  tappets; 
certainly  not  onerous  & wearisome  like  income  taxes 
or  pantyhose.  I crave  Your  reassurance;  please 

give  me  a sign!  A modest  burning  bush  would  do, 
though  I know  that’s  not  your  style  in  the  world  today. 

Maybe  an  animal  - nothing  fancy  ...  a cat,  say,  or  a sparrow- 
could  speak  to  me  in  English  - say  “Attaway,  Laszlo,  keep  it  up! 
or  “Don’t  let  the  bastards  wear  you  down,  Laz!”; 
then  I’d  know.  Or  if  there  could  be  the  sunset  of  sunsets  - all 
crimson  blaze  & bottomless  violet  & shrieking  yellow  - and 
above  it  (in  gothic,  perhaps)  a large,  tasteful  “L”, 

I’d  have  a clue.  If  these  are  too  obtrusive,  how  about 
the  comely  blonde  across  the  hall  suggesting  that 
we  mingle  tete-a-tete  ? Just  a thought. 

Your  Will  be  done  - I’ll  watch  & wait 
in  faith... 
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AN  EXCERPT  FROM  A NOVEL  IN  PROGRESS 

T.  Christian 

I do  not  remember  the  first  time  that  I saw  him.  Nor  do  I remember 
what  I was  thinking  at  the  time.  I do  know  that  it  was  at  St.  Peter’s. 

I was  always  in  Vatican  City  it  seemed.  Whether  sightseeing, 
mailing  letters,  or  just  getting  away  from  campus,  St.  Peter’s  was  an  escape 
for  me.  Walking  alone,  in  need  of  some  place  to  visit,  to  be  apart,  to  think, 
this,  for  me,  St.  Peter’s  provided.  An  old  saying  has  it  that  all  roads  lead 
to  Rome,  and  within  roam,  all  roads  lead  to  St.  Peter’s  Square.  I guess  that 
there  is  some  truth  to  that.  Here  beat  the  heart  of  Rome,  for  me,  and  for 
the  world  as  well,  speaking  through  the  blessing  of  one  man. 

Day  after  day,  from  early  dawn  to  the  hour  when  shadows  lengthen 
and  the  buildings  and  the  statues  slowly  blend  into  a uniform  gray.  Piazza 
San  Pietro  is  like  a stage  for  all  of  the  world.  The  Square  is  as  a theater,  both 
human  and  holy,  speaking  in  all  languages,  and  with  many  unique  modes 
of  expression.  The  performers  are  the  visitors,  revealing  heartfelt  aston- 
ishment and  agreement.  And  the  natives  of  Rome,  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  square,  take  part  here  with  the 
prosaicness  of  a child.  The  natives  of  the  Square  certainly  include  the 
doves,  the  street  vendors,  the  splashing  fountains  and  Remini’s  colon- 
nade. 

In  every  season  - even  during  autumn,  under  a sky  of  red-yellow,  as 
it  was  - the  Square  is  alive  in  a way  encountered  nowhere  else.  Yes,  I am 
sure  that  it  was  here  that  I first  saw  him. 

I had  read  in  a travel  guide  that  vesper  mass  was  celebrated  every 
evening  at  five  o’clock.  I had  taken  the  bus  downtown  form  campus  and 
arrived  at  St.  Peter’s  about  ten  minutes  before  five.  The  basilica  was  filled 
as  every  other  day  - tourists  and  clergy,  believers  - Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic,  from  all  over  the  world.  A meeting  place  for  Christianity,  amidst 
the  statues  and  the  rows  of  columns  walked  welcomed  strangers. 

I began  slowly  down  the  long  center  aisle  and  found  myself  a place 
beside  an  elderly  priest,  who  sat  quietly  saying  the  rosary.  Only  a few  pews 
in  the  front  of  the  high  altar  were  occupied  and  I wondered  if  perhaps  the 
mass  was  no  longer  held.  The  rest  of  the  pews  slowly  began  to  fill  though; 
in  front  of  me  sat  two  middle-aged  women,  clinging  to  their  guidebooks 
- reading  then  pointing,  reading  then  pointing.  So  much  marble  and  gold. 
And  history  and  faith;  knowledge  and  tradition;  church  history  and  history 
of  the  world.  So  many  superficial  impressions  of  perfect  work  missed. 

Just  before  five  o’clock,  he  walked  up  the  center  aisle,  stopped, 
turned  as  though  looking  for  a seat,  and  sat  down  somewhere  in  the  front. 

At  the  stroke  of  five,  a loud  chord  filled  the  basilica.  Everyone  arose 


from  their  seats  and  turned  to  the  back  of  St.  Peter’s  as  the  processional 
began.  Dressed  in  green,  purple,  red,  and  of  course,  black,  clergy 
members  of  many  ages  strode  in  with  all  seriousness  - the  younger  smiling. 

At  communion,  I approached  the  high  altar  to  receive  the  body  of 
Christ,  my  hands  cupped  before  me.  The  bishop  held  the  Eucharist, 
waiting  for  me  to  accept  it  in  the  more  traditional  manner.  I crossed  myself 
and  returned  to  my  seat.  A beautiful  Latin  hymn  sung  by  the  choir  of 
clerics  filled  the  entire  basilica.  The  mass  ended  and  I took  a few 
photographs  inside  St.  Peter’s.  The  interior  is  different  from  anything 
anyone  can  imagine  on  the  basis  of  countless  pictures  alone,  though. 
Then,  one  visit  demands  another,  then  another,  then  another,  and  yet 
another.  This  I learned. 

On  my  way  out,  I knelt  down  to  snap  a full  shot  of  St.  Peter’s  by  night. 
As  I focused,  I noticed  him  through  my  camera  viewfinder,  descending 
the  steps  in  front  of  me.  I fumbled  for  a moment  and  removed  the  camera 
from  my  eye. 

“Pas  moi?”  a man  beside  him  said. 

“No,”  I laughed,  and  took  the  photo. 

It  didn’t  turn  out. 

It  wasn’t  until  one  day  - it  was  a dreary  day  - that  I saw  him  again. 
The  rain  fell  as  I made  my  way  under  the  arch,  pass  the  Swiss  guards  and 
down  the  cobblestone  streets  of  Vatican  City.  Class  had  let  out  early  that 
day  and  I was  en  route  to  the  Vatican  Photo  Service  with  plans  to  order 
prints  from  the  Papal  audience  I had  attended  two  days  prior.  Resembling 
an  old  apartment  building,  I entered  the  dark  foyer,  unsure  if  I had  found 
the  place  I was  seeking.  An  arrow,  though,  posted  on  the  wall,  directed  me 
to  the  second  floor.  Others  were  waiting  - it  was  not  yet  three  thirty,  still 
siesta.  The  hall  was  short  and  quite  narrow.  As  I waited,  I unzippered  my 
jacket  and  shook  the  rain  from  my  umbrella.  I had  found  myself  a place 
against  the  wall  and  stood  glancing  at  the  others  who  stood  quietly  waiting 
- checking  their  watches  periodically.  It  was  then  that  I noticed  him  there, 
just  a few  feet  away  - closer  to  the  door  of  the  photo  service.  He  didn’t  see 
me,  but  then  he  did. 

Aware  of  his  gaze  I began  figgeting  with  something  in  my  knapsack, 
always  looking  the  other  way  as  not  to  embarrass  him.  Slowly  he  walked 
toward  the  place  where  I stood  and  leaned  against  the  stair  railing  directly 
across  from  me.  He  watched  me.  I would  check  my  watch  and  he  would 
check  his.  I giving  him  a look  of  restlessness,  he  would  chuckle  and  do  the 
same.  Remembering  St.  Peter’s  and  the  man  beside  him  who  spoke 
French,  I looked  up  and  asked  offhandedly,  “Quelle  heure  est-il?” 
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OURS  AND  NOT 

A.  Silesius 

My  daughter  s heart  is  broken. 

She  clings  to  the  phone  for  hours, 

Sobbing  or  intensely  quiet,  screaming,  talking 
fast,  sighing,  laughing,  yelling, 

The  cycle,  but  it’s  not  a cycle,  repeating. 
Hanging  up,  calling  back,  being  called. 

And  it  goes  into  the  morning. 

Exhausting  the  rage. 

In  a day  or  in  a few  days. 

When  a wound  has  closed. 

We  may  number  the  stitches. 

The  parents  in  their  green  and  reddened  days 
Never  had  recourse  to  telephone. 

Or  even  to  friends. 

Held  each  hurt  brooding,  more  than  once. 
Have  not  here  either 
Words  of  power  to  heal. 

From  some  uncommon  source  of  consolation. 
But  only  palliatives  and  bromides. 

“It’s  what  hearts  are  for,”  recalls  father. 

But  keeps  it  to  himself. 

“How  about  some  tea?”  says  mother,  inspired. 

Still,  she’s  basically  healthy,  we  dare  hope. 

Less  fucked  up  than  we 

At  her  age,  in  her  shoes,  and  since. 

Will  come  through  this  upright,  we  pray. 
Unable  to  extricate  the  child’s  suffering 
From  our  remembered  own. 

Oh,  for  a classy  praxis,  full  of  the  cold  north. 
To  free  us  from  this  mess  and  blood. 

I’d  strangle  the  little  bastard  in  his  sleep. 


if  it’s  held-the  pain-they  say:  contained, 
why,  it  breeds  your  true  philosopher. 

Or  laughter  craeks  the  vessel. 

And  the  soul  gets  free? 

Perhaps  she’ll  eome  from  this 
Not  unwilling  to  face  more  losses. 

And  the  rest,  the  time  for  that  may  also  eome. 
Or  else  it  won’t. 


Jodi  Radek 


SUMMERSTILL 

Jo  Anne  Brotman- Smith 

Summer  pauses  in  August 

Like  an  old  brown  woman  weary 

From  cottonfields  longpast 

Ankleswollen  and  backaching 

The  oak-slatted  rocker  catches  her  hands 

Settling  herself  slow 

Easing  herself  down 

Creaksqueaking  under  her  weight 

Mixed  with  sighing  groans  of  sweet  relief 

She  hums  the  silence  of  Summerstill 


Michael  Massow 


ALTO 

Guillermo  Barquero 

Sooner  or  later,  you  will  remember 
where  you  came  from.  If  you  don’t, 
taste  a drop  of  your  own  blood. 

It  will  tell  you:  “FROM  THE  SEA.” 

II 

Stop  the  World  from  time  to  time. 
Walk  inside  of  yourself. 

Bring  along  your  experiences, 
and  your  arisen  senses. 

Anxiety’s  madness  will  take  it’s  leave 
when,  as  a good  walker, 
you  move  on  Nature’s  path. 

III 

That  is  why  you  should  stop  the  World 
either  at  night  or  at  dawn  ... 

By  stopping  the  world.  Nature’s  breath 
will  reach  deep  in  you;  as  the  owl, 
the  snow,  and  the  rain,  or  even 
as  deep  as  the  wind-chill  does. 

IV 

Just  remember  where  you  came  from. 
Stop  the  World  ... 

Walk  inside  of  yourself ... 
hand  in  hand  with  Nature, 
with  the  SEA. 


V 

The  purpose  of  life  is  not  individualism, 
or  just  you  in  particular.  It  is  sharing, 
one  in  community  with  other  ... 

As  long  as  you  don’t  drop  your  old  values 
of  ME,  ME,  and  ME  and  NO  ONE  ELSE  ... 
There  will  always  be  something  missing  ... 

VI 


Just  remember  ... 

Stop  the  World  ... 

Walk  inside  of  yourself ... 

Hand  in  hand  with  Nature. 

Where  individualism  doesn’t  make  any  sense. 


THE  SCARLET  TANAGER 

Rosemary  Formolo 


Time:  The  spring  of  my  fourteenth  year.  Nightly  strolls  with  Grandma 
have  tapered  off.  Without  a thought  I leave  her.  I no  longer  take  her 
stubby,  work-roughened  hand  in  mine.  My  childhood  is  over. 

For  a new  disturbing  magic  has  taken  possession  of  me.  I have  erupted 
into  puberty',  transformed  a wiry  lankiness  into  a fully  matured  figure. 
Mama  is  somewhat  alarmed.  “Perhaps  you’re  taking  after  you  Aunt  Kit? 
On  your  Papa’s  side,  of  course.  And  do  you  remember  what  h^rbust  looks 
like!” 

I do.  The  gross  protuberance,  the  solid  shelf  upon  which  one  of  our 
kittens  leaped  and  settled.  But  of  course  that  horror  could  never  happen 
to  me.  I am  occupied  with  better  speculations.  Though  I now  am  too  old 
for  fairv  tales,  I do  hang  on  to  one  golden  thread  common  to  them  all  - the 
arrival  of  the  Prince.  Movies  at  the  Bijou  have  fed  the  visions.  In  one  I 
admire  the  handsome  fellow  riding  on  a curvetting  white  stallion  control- 
ling it  with  ease.  Or  better  yet  - on  a black  horse  moving  to  me  by 
moonlight  over  desert  sands. 

As  yet  I have  no  bo\Triend.  In  the  real  world,  no  one  qualifies.  Until 
one  day  ... 

Scene:  The  towm  High  School,  west  portico.  Miss  Ronan,  the  princi- 
pal, is  standing  by,  arms  folded,  sur\^eying  the  departure  of  the  biology 
class  for  a field  trip  to  pine  Mountain.  (The  first  time  in  memory  that  an 
excursion  has  been  taken  on  school  time!)  The  boys  are  carrying  the  insect 
nets,  big  enough  to  catch  rabbits. 

This  wildly  innovative  idea  has  sprung  from  the  head  of  our  teacher, 
Mr.  Lunquist.  He  is  a soft,  red-lipped  young  man  - first  year,  dewy  wdth 
inexperience,  short  on  discipline,  but  long  on  hope.  This  spring  he  has 
retrieved  the  disaster  of  the  first  semester  by  changing  staid  biology  into 
“Nature  Study.”  How  lovely  that  sounds!  To  us  that  means  a freer,  wilder 
world,  like  Tarzan  of  the  Apes. 

But  how  has  Miss  Ronan  permitted  this  crazy  adventure  of  the  field 
trip  to  Pine  Mountain?  She  does  take  one  precaution,  has  us  sign  up  on 
a sheet  which  states  the  promise  to  be  back  at  the  east  portico  by  two-thirty 
sharp.  We  have  to  line  up  to  do  it. 


I glance  at  her  as  I pass  by.  Stiff,  military  get-up,  high-necked  blouse 
over  a brown  tweed  skirt,  rigidly  corseted  hips,  fountain  pen  clipped  to 
her  belt  like  a little  sword.  Not  a loose  pinch  on  her  anywhere.  Large,  sad, 
bulging  gray  eyes.  She  wears  the  expression  of  a general  reluctantly 
releasing  prisoners  to  a gloriously  unearned  freedom. 

Once  launched  from  the  school,  we  leave  the  sidewalk  and  straggle 
out  on  the  iron-ore  paved  road.  I walk  with  my  friend  Marta  Miller.  Now 
and  then  we  skip  to  this  morning  in  early  May,  weather  fit  to  corrupt  the 
seraphim.  The  maples  are  flowering,  the  robins  chasing,  shrieking, 
scuffling  in  the  bushes  in  the  ritual  of  courtship.  After  five  months  of 
brutal  cold,  tobacco-stained  snow  on  the  sidewalks,  itchy  winter  under- 
wear and  galoshes,  it  is  delicious  to  feel  once  more  the  earth  under  our 
feet,  to  see  little  eddies  of  red  dust  whirl  up  in  the  warm  sunny  breeze.  To 
the  upper  classmen  hanging  out  of  the  third  floor  windows,  the  boys  bow 
their  nets,  but  with  a certain  caution,  for  Miss  Ronan  is  still  in  sight.  Just 
the  lid  on  the  kettle  is  lifting. 

My  friend  Marta  and  I have  gotten  ourselves  up  with  a certain  flair. 
Whipcord  riding  breeches,  our  best  blouses,  and  wide-brimmed  felt  hats. 
(Mine  has  a perky  partridge  feather.)  No  corsets  for  me  today,  but  I wear 
a longish  sweater  to  cover  my  rear.  For  some  reason  I am  carrying  a 
braided  riding  whip. 

Unseen  by  the  principal  below,  upper-classmen  are  leaning  precari- 
ously out  of  a third-story  window.  Ravenous  with  envy,  they  begin 
shouting  and  crackling  with  crow  calls: 

“Hey,  Feets!  Look  out  Feets  Forneti!  Yer  gonna  fall  into  a mining 
company  pit!” 

“EEEk,  Rosie  [for  me]!  You’ll  step  on  a pine  snake!” 

“Whatcha  going  to  catch  in  that  bug-net.  Pasty?  Gonna  catch  Marta? 
She’ll  love  it,  Grailer.  Won’t  you,  Marta?” 

I look  at  my  companion  in  alarm.  “Do  you  like  him?” 

“That  ape!”  She  explodes.  “I  wouldn’t  be  caught  dead  with  that  ape!” 

We  leave  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  enter  the  rough  bushy  growth 
at  the  base  of  Pine  Mountain.  Refore  us  lies  the  wooded  slope  and  thrilling 
possibilities.  Will  someone  really  oblige  by  falling  into  a test  pit?  Will  the 
foolhardy  venture  on  a raft  across  the  Menominee  River  into  wicked  Wis- 
consin? 

In  the  straggling  crowd,  a certain  shifting  occurs  that  changes  me 
forever.  Don  Lord,  the  only  upper-classman  among  us,  a strolling  aristo- 
crat among  the  agitated  dolts,  is  walking  beside  me. 

Am  I dreaming?  How  does  this  happen?  Where  is  Marta?  Marta  is 
nowhere.  She  has  dissolved  into  the  gross,  ordinary  world,  claimed,  no 
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doubt,  by  the  odious  Past\'  Grailer.  (..\lthough  I miss  the  securit\\  I am  also 
relieved.  Marta  is  better  looking  than  I am.) 

Now  I feel  the  pinch  of  fear.  It  must  be  just  an  accident  that  he  finds 
himself  beside  me,  jostled  by  the  unruly  crowd.  But  it  seems  we  are 
walking  in  step.  Glancing  sideways,  I obseiv’e  he  is  using  a pair  of  binocu- 
lars to  scan  the  crowd.  Unbelie\’ablv,  he  turns  his  handsome  head  in  my 
direction.  “A  bunch  of  Yahoos,”  he  confides.  Indeed,  girls  are  screaming 
enthusiastically  as  bo\'s  run  after  them,  s^\ishinp;  wickedlv  with  the  nets. 
“Graze  Yahoos,”  I agree.  I have  never  heard  the  word  before,  but  in  the 
future,  I will  use  it  often. 

“Gut  it  out!”  he  barks  at  one  obstreperous  youth. 

Sheepishly,  the  boy  “cuts  it  out.” 

I look  at  him  with  adoring  respect,  “Luck\' vou’re  with  us,”  I say.  “Mr. 
Lunquist  is  terrible  with  disciphne.” 

“That’s  wTy  I’m  here,”  he  admits  with  honest  pomp.  “Miss  Ronan,  she 
pulled  me  out  of  physics  class,  savs  to  me,  Don,  as  a respected  senior 
(ahem!),  Dvantvou  to  help  out  with  Mr.  Lunquist.  Can  vou  believe  it?  She 
e\'en  handed  me  these  binoculars.  “Keep  an  eye  on  things,”  she  said,  “in 
case 

“In  case  - wRat?” 

“Oh,  yeah-”  Don  shrugs  and  laughs.  Then  laughs  again,  more  deeply. 
“In  case  things  get  out  of  hand.  Mith  these  Yahoos,  someone  might  push 
a gu\’  off  a cliff.  Or  fall  into  a test  pit.” 

“Mr.  Lunquist  - he  could  fall  in,”  I venture  gailv.  “He’s  such  a nincom- 
poop!” Callously  I thrown  in  Mr.  Lunquist.  At  one  time  I thought  him  to 
be  rather  nift\'  with  his  dreamy  good  looks.  Mmost  a prince,  in  fact. 

We  are  w'alking,  w^alking  slowiy,  oh,  so  slowiy  up  Pine  Mountain.  How 
does  it  happen  that  w^e  are  alone?  Has  the  soft  wickedly  delicious  spring 
wind  pushed  us  on,  edging  us,  nudging  us  awm’  from  the  Yahoos?  HalRvav 
up  the  slope  - the  big  pines  are  still  ahead  - w^e  find  ourselves  inexplica- 
bly in  a wild  and  sheltered  place,  cluttered  with  enormous  boulders  and 
granite  outcroppings.  The  roots  of  dw^arf  cedars  grip  fiercely  from  the 
cre\ices.  Several  pines  and  spruce  trees  have  marched  in  along  with  a few 
poplars.  Their  light  green  leaves,  not  much  bigger  than  pennies,  tremble 
with  e\^er\'  puff  of  wind.  Wildflow^ers  - anemones,  \iolets,  spring  beauties 
- are  scattered  at  our  feet.  The  wRole  enclosure  of  lichened  rocks,  ever- 
greens, earth  mold  and  springtime  growth  breathes  forth  lively  and 
intoxicating  odors. 

Dazed  with  joy  I breathe  them  in.  “Kinda  like  Paradise,”  I want  to  say. 
Instead:  “Oh,  looldt!  At  that  patch  of  snow^  And  in  May!” 

“Stupid!”  Don  says  roughly.  Too  roughly.  “That’s  a pinchberiv^  tree  in 


bloom.” 

He  sits  down  on  one  of  the  smooth  boulders  and  adjusts  his  binocu- 
lars in  a businesslike  way.  “Gad!”  he  exclaims  suddenly.  “A  scarlet 
tanager!” 

“Gad!”  I echo.  “Where?  You  must  be  kidding!” 

“Gome  over  here.  Want  to  see?”  He  plucks  off  my  hat.  He  hands  me 
the  binoculars.  “See  it?  It’s  over  there  - on  that  branch.  To  the  right.” 

With  the  wobbling  ineptitude,  I scan  the  wrong  tree.  “Over  there!”  he 
says.  With  professional  ease,  he  steadies  the  binoculars.  And  me.  His  arm 
is  around  my  shoulders,  his  dark  head  perilously  close  to  my  temple.  And 
there,  sure  enough,  is  framed  the  brilliant  red  bird  with  jet-black  wing  and 
tail.  It  stays  put  on  the  branch  for  one  long  enchanting  moment.  A 
moment  caught  forever  on  this  May  morning  on  the  slope  of  Pine 
Mountain. 

And  so  the  new  life  begins.  Far  away,  faint  and  intermittent,  we  hear 
a rumble,  like  bees  in  clover.  Then  a louder,  shriller  bee,  its  desperation 
mercifully  softened  by  distance.  No  doubt  Mr.  Lunquist  is  shouting  out 
commands  to  the  Yahoos.  And  no  better  a chaperon  than  the  red  squirrel 
scolding  us  from  a pine  tree.  Don  and  I look  at  each  other  and  laugh.  Miss 
Ronan  with  her  sheet  of  signatures,  the  whole  grownup  world  with  its  in- 
comprehensible fears,  timidities  and  rules  is  whirling  away,  like  chips  on 
a running  stream.  Even  Grandma  holds  little  charm  for  me  now. 

Until  later.  Much,  much  later,  as  these  things  go. 
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GRAY  VISIT 

Rick  Anthoney 


this  wind  makes  no  excuse. 

the  trees  know  it.  the  birds. 

and  i know  it  too. 

it  is  from  far  beyond 

the  pine  groves,  or  forests 

dark  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  fir. 

beyond  north. 

it  has  travelled  long, 

speaks  a foreign  tongue 

in  moist  and  weary  tones, 

its  mission  all  but  an  echo 

of  remotest  long-dead  howl, 

storm-drained  tremolo  mocking  itself. 

it  has  little  time  left  to  sing 

so  hums  high  up,  mumbling  in  the  ma 

something  about  steppes, 

stumbles  its  tundra-tired  eloquence 

doggedly  over  the  elm, 

bowing  down  just  once 

to  rustle  the  lilac 

with  a stranger’s  curiosity. 

fumbling  on,  it  drops 

the  distant  sound  of  freight  train 

like  a burr,  just  over  the  horizon, 

leaving 

planetary  silence 
in  place  of  morning. 


TO  THE  READER: 

The  ENOLA  GAY  letter  in  our  Spring/Summer  1989  issue  eontains  two 

errors,  detected,  unfortunately,  only  after  the  printing  deadline: 

1)  Instead  of  300,000  existing  claims  against  the  United  States,  (Sec.  IV) 
actually,  295,000  Agent  Orange  claim/onTis  were  sent  out  by  various 
chemical  manufacturers,  by  order  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
District  Court,  to  service  persons,  ex-service  persons  and  collective 
dependents,  while  an  undetermined  number  of  persons  originated 
their  own  claims  against  the  Veterans  Administration  for  irradiation 
and  related  atomic  energy  affliction  claims  accepted  cover  7802 
persons.  (Source:  Washington  D.C.  Public  Affairs  Office  for  the 
Veterans  Administration.) 

2)  The  letter  incorrectly  states  that  Colonel  Paul  W.  Tibbets,  for  the 
Hiroshima  mission,  was  decorated  with  the  Silver  Star.  He  was,  in 
fact,  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  that  mission. 

The  author  , Arthur  R.  Hanson,  apologizes  for  these  errors. 


